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said that Charles had spoken to him of the match with William on the
way to Newmarket and that there was a party at Court, headed by
Arlington and Ormonde, who were trying to press it on; but he was doing
all he could to prevent a decision so as to keep open the scheme for the
French match. Ruvigriy told James

that he had other strong reasons to fear the conclusion of this
marriage as he feared death, that he should regard the Prince of
Orange as the idol of the English people, and that such a son-in-law
would inevitably prove his ruin.

He said further, and James agreed with him, that Arlington in sup-
porting the match was governed by ulterior motives, among them, no
doubt, a desire to steal a march on Danby. James said that it would
not be difficult to postpone decision, as Mary was not yet twelve years
old. "But," says Ruvigny, "I knew that what he said to me was always
in the hope of having the Dauphin, for he mentioned him from time to
time." Ruvigny said he saw no reason for undeceiving James about the
French match; indeed, it would have been difficult to undeceive him,
so fixed was the idea in his mind; he did, however, go so far as to tell
James that the match would be so unpopular in England as to lead to a
revolution, "for the English would never expose themselves to the risk
of seeing the heir to the throne of France reigning over them".1 The
ambassador concludes his letter with words of satisfaction at what he
has done to counteract the persuasions of Charles. What seems clear
from this account is that James had kept his ambition for his daughter
as a secret locked in his own heart and known to no one except the
French diplomatists, and that in particular he had not discussed it with
Charles; he probably knew all about it, saw through the artifice and was
convinced that James had been played with. On receipt of Ruvigny's
report the French Court suggested a match between Mary and Francis
Louis, Prince of Conti, Conde's nephew, but Ruvigny dared not broach
the project to James, for he knew that he would have rejected it in a
rage as a poor substitute for what he had hoped for.

In November 1674 Arlington, with Ossory as his companion, was
sent on a special mission to The Hague. The, object of the mission
was the settlement of a number of questions arising out of the peace
which had been concluded at the beginning of the year, but Charles

1 As late as the eve of the marriage of William and Mary, Charles said that
certain opposition members of Parliament had made their peace with him on
the news of the marriage, "for they had been persuaded that a resolution had
been taken to marry the Dauphin to Princess Mary" and that England would
become a province of France.